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THE  DUTY  ON  COAL. 


The  production  and  consumption  of  fuel  in  any  country  may  be  taken  as 
a  fair  measure  of  its  manufacturing  prosperity,  and  even  of  its  civilization ; 
for  it  is  well  known  that  as  mankind  advance  in  knowledge,  their  increased 
wants  demand  the  increased  use  of  heat.  The  lowest  grade  of  savages  eat 
their  meat  raw,  and  use  few  if  any  clothes ;  but  as  they  advance  in  civiliza- 
tion, their  first  demand  is  for  cooked  provisions,  from  which  they  steadily 
progress  to  the  stage  of  enlightened  citizens,  showing  their  progression  by 
an  increased  demand  for  fuel,  which  at  first  is  obtained  from  the  forest, 
#but  as  their  demands  increase  it  becomes  evident  that  they  must  have  a  more 
bounteous  supply  than  can  be  furnished  from  that  source.  An  all-wise 
Creator,  with  his  infallible  wisdom,  foresaw  this,  and  placed  under  the  earth's 
crust,  and  yet  within  the  reach  of  man,  a  bountiful  supply  of  mineral  fuel 
known  by  the  generic  name  Coal.  The  earliest  operations  to  unveil  this 
blessed  gift  of  God  were  in  the  thirteenth  century,  since  which  time  the 
production  and  consumption  of  coal  have  steadily  advanced  with  the  increase 
of  civilization,  intelligence,  and  ingenuity.  The  present  generation  is 
indebted  to  coal  to  a  vastly  greater  extent  than  they  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  admitting.*  As  the  workings  extended  deeper  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  early  operators  found  themselves  constantly  and  increasingly  troubled 
by  the  amount  of  water  that  found  its  way  into  their  mines,  and  it  became 
a  question  whether  they  would  not  be  obliged  to  abandon  their  operations 
after  extending  them  but  a  short  distance.  Necessity,  however,  has  always 
been  the  mother  of  invention,  and  at  a  very  early  day  we  find  that  the 
atmospheric  engine  was  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  raising  water  from  the 
coal-pits.  This  was  the  first  practical  use  to  which  the  steam-engine  was 
put,  "  so  soon  to  develop  into  the  mighty  giant,  depending  for  his  strength 
on  coal,  himself  making  possible  the  extraction  of  fuel  from  amid  difficul- 
ties till  then  insurmountable,  and  opening  out  a  thousand  new  methods  for 
its  consumption  and  application.  Thus  far  coal  had  been  valued  for  the 
production  of  heat  only ;  it  was  now  to  enter  upon  a  second  phase  of  use- 
fulness— that  of  the  generation  of  force.'' 

From  that  day  to  the  present,  the  production  of  coal  has  rapidly  in- 
creased, and  with  its  child  (and  at  the  same  time  necessary  co-laborer), 

*  Three  tons  of  coal,  which  oae  man  can  mine  in  ten  hours,  represent  the  labor  power 
of  a  man  for  his  lifetime.  Why,  then,  should  we  not  at  once,  and  as  largely  as  possible, 
utilize  this  great  power  of  which  we  have  such  inexhaustible  stores  ?  Why  not  avail 
ourselves  of  the  cooperation  of  the  tens  of  millions  of  these  willing  slaves  who  stand 
ready,  at  all  times  at  our  bidding,  to  be  our  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  ? 
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steam,  has  opened  up  such  a  vast  field  of  necessary  uses  that  it  has  become 
essential  to  every  civilized  nation ;  and  the  one  possessing  the  most  abun- 
dant supply  must  in  future  attain  the  foremost  rank  in  civilization  and 
manufacturing  supremacy.  Wise  and  far-seeing,  then,  was  the  assertion  of 
George  Stephenson,  upon  the  coal  question  :  "  The  strength  of  Britain  lies 
in  her  iron  and  coal-beds;  and  the  locomotive  is  destined,  above  all  other 
agencies,  to  bring  it  forth.  The  Lord  Chancellor  now  sits  upon  a  bag  of 
wool,  but  wool  has  long  ceased  to  be  emblematical  of  the  staple  commodity 
of  England :  he  ought  to  sit  upon  a  bag  of  coals.'' 

If  this  be  true  in  regard  to  the  strength  of  Britain — and  who  can  doubt 
it  ? — how  much  more  so  is  the  same  doctrine  true  when  applied  to  our  own 
country?  While  England  possesses  only  8500  square  miles  of  coal-bearing 
country,  an  all-wise  Creator  has  foreshadowed  the  future  greatness  of  the 
United  States  by  bestowing  upon  us  a  coal-bearing  area  which  extends  over 
600,000  square  miles  of  territory.  With  this  fact  brought  prominently 
l)efore  us,  is  it  right  or  proper  that  we  should,  so  to  speak,  fly  in  the  face  of 
Providence,  refuse  this  His  bounteous  gift,  and  coolly  turn  our  backs  upon 
our  own  resources,  and  trust  for  our  supplies  to  the  questionable  friendship 
of  a  foreign  nation  ?  Such  a  course  would,  we  think,  be  unworthy  of  a 
people  boasting  such  intelligence  as  we  do,  and  could  only  be  defended  by  a 
shallow  sophistry,  such  as  is  the  staple  of  our  British  Free  Trade — Revenue 
Reformers. 

We  have  been  amazed  to  see  the  position  assumed  in  Congress  upon  this 
subject  even  by  men  who  have  been  taken  to  be  intelligent  lovers  of  their 
country.  If,  in  their  arguments,  they  would  confine  themselves  to  facts, 
we  should  not  object ;  but  when  such  statements  are  made  as  that  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  Mr.  Cox,  in  his  speech  in  the  House  on  the  9th 
of  March,  1871,  we  must,  in  justice  as  .well  to  consumers  as  producers^ 
correct  them.     His  remarks  are  as  follows : — 

"  The  obstruction  of  the  importation  of  coal  from  abroad  has  furnished 
the  basis  for  strikes  and  combinations  in  the  domestic  coal  trade  which  have 
entailed  immense  losses  on  consumers,  and  in  1869-70  the  enhancement  of 
the  price  of  coal  above  a  reasonable  price  amounted  to  three  dollars  per  ton 
on  ten  million  tons,  and  therefore  amounts  to  not  less  than  thirty  million 
dollars  of  an  extra  burden  on  the  people  of  this  country,  especially  the  peo- 
ple of  New  England  and  of  New  York,  owing  to  their  proximity  to  Nova 
Scotia,  while  the  revenue  to  the  Treasury  was  that  year  less  than  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  gentleman  knows  that  his  own  constitu^jits 
are  now  crying  out  for  a  chance  to  transport  cheaply  from  Nova  Scotia,  be- 
cause they  cannot  transport  cheaply  from  Georgetown  or  Baltimore.'' 

Both  of  the  above  statements  are  utterly  unwarranted  by  fact.  The 
price  of  anthracite  coal  was  not  advanced  $3  per  ton  in  1869-70,  Best 
anthracite  lump  coal  was  delivered  on  board  vessel  at  Philadelphia  at  an 
average  price  in  1869  of  $5.31,  while  in  1870  it  ruled  at  $4.39  at  same 
point.  The  freight  to  New  York  was  about  $1.40  per  ton  during  the  two 
years,  so  that  the  gentleman  manifestly  made  the  above  statement  without 
*due  consideration,  and  we  trust  that  he  will  take  an  early  opportunity  to 
correct  it.  He  was  also  equally  far  out  of  the  way  in  regard  to  bituminous 
coal — as  he  will  discover  by  consulting  some  of  his  constituents — the  follow- 
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ing  being  the  contract  prices  at  which  the  New  York  gas  companies  were 
supplied  in  1870,  1871,  and  at  which  they  have  contracted  for  their  supply 
in  1872. 

American  Gan  Coal,  Nova  Scotia  Gas  C<>i»l, 

delivered  in  New  York.  delivered  duty  paid. 

1870 $7.25  to  $7.65  $6.50 

1871 $6.50  to  S7.00  $6.00 

1872 $6.70  to  $6.87  $6.12 

Surely  the  duty  has  not  put  up  the  price  of  either  anthracite  or  bitumin- 
ous coal  to  consumers. 

The  late  strike  in  the  anthracite  coal  region  has  been  made  use  of  by  the 
enemies  of  American  industry  to  induce  Congress  to  take  the  duty  off  of 
bituminous  coal.  This  is  grossly  unjust;  for  it  is  evident  from  the  figures- 
above  quoted,  that  whatever  sins  may  have  been  committed  by  anthracite 
coal  operators,  or  their  workmen,  that  of  combining  to  keep  up  prices,  is  not 
one  of  those  of  the  producers  of  the  bituminous.  The  duty  upon  bituminous 
coal  cannot  in  any  way  enhance  the  price  of  anthracite,  for  they  are  entirely 
different  articles,  and  are  used  for  different  purposes. 

There  are  few  consumers  of  coal  who  know  the  difference  between  the  two 
articles,  until  they  begin  to  use  both.  But  the  vast  majority  of  anthracite 
coal  burners  would  not,  and  could  not,  use  bituminous  coal  for  family  pur- 
poses, if  it  were  delivered  upon  their  pavements  free  of  all  cast;  they  would 
direct  the  stuff  to  be  taken  away  as  quickly  as  possible.  But  for  manu- 
facturing or  gas  purposes,  it  is  of  great  value  to  our  seaboard  States,  and 
further  on  we  shall  see  the  effect  of  the  duty  upon  it. 

Should  the  duty  be  removed  from  coal  f 

One  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  Europe  some  time  since,  in  commenting 
upon  the  duties  of  statesmen  in  regard  to  tariff  questions,  made  the  assertion 
that  it  was  proper  for  all  governments  to  foster  home  industry ;  and  when 
asked  if  he  would  so  regulate  duties  as  to  exclude  all  foreign  productions, 
or,  in  other  words,  build  a  Chinese  wall  around  his  country,  replied :  "  No ! 

I  WISH  TO  DEVELOP  THE  LABOR  OF  MY  COUNTRY — THAT  IS,  I  WISH  TO 
CREATE  IT   WHERE  IT  IS  NOT,  AND  TO   MAINTAIN  IT  WHERE  IT  IS.''      This 

is  the  true  sentiment  of  all  real  lovers  of  their  country,  and  upon  it  the 
parties  interested  in  the  bituminous  coal  trade  of  the  United  States  are  will- 
ing to  rest  their  cause. 

In  order  to  show  the  application  of  the  above  principle  to  the  case  in 
question,  it  is  necessary  to  go  into  some  dry  research  and  detail  for  proof — 
to  the  minds  of  certain  men  led  astray  by  false  theories — that  it  rules  the 
question  of  cheap  fuel  for  consumption  in  manufactures,  and  by  families  in 
this  country ;  and  we  shall  endeavor  in  this  paper  to  demonstrate  not  only 
the  absolute  necessity  of  fostering  our  bituminous  coal  interests,  but  that  in 
so  doing  the  wants  of  consumers  will  be  supplied  upon  more  liberal  terms 
than  they  can  possibly  be  by  a  contrary  policy. 

This  subject  opens  a  number  of  pertinent  questions,  which  we  shall 
endeavor  to  solve  by  the  quotation  of  indisputable  facts,  which  facts,  to  all 
fair-thinking  men,  will  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  retaining  the  duty. 

The  question  to  be  decided  is,  does  the  country  possess  the  quantity  of 
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bituminous  coal  to  meet  the  wants  of  its  own  consumers ;  and,  if  so,  an*  they 
in  any  manner  damaged  or  Injured  by  the  continuance  of  the  present  duty 
of  ^1.25  per  ton,  levied  upon  the  foreign  article? 

The  coal-bearing  territory  of  the  United  States  covers  an  area  of  over 
600,000  square  miles  ;  and,  as  the  anthracite  district  is  confined  to  a  very 
small  space  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  it  may  almost  be  said  that  the 
whole  of  the  above-mentioned  area  represents  bituminous  coal  territory, 
which  is  distributed  throughout  all  the  States,  from  the  Blue  Mountains 
on  the  east  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west,  and  from  Puget 
Sound  in  the  northwest  to  Alabama  on  the  southeast,  thus  precluding  the 
possibility  of  any  monopoly  by  combination  of  capital ;  and,  by  its  wide  dis- 
tribution, insuring  to  consumers  in  every  section  of  the  country  such 
competition  to  supply  their  wants  or  necessities  as  will  always  keep  prices 
in  any  and  every  section  of  the  country  at  reasonable  rates.  Possessing 
such  coal-fields,  is  it  not  the  duty  of  American  citizens  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  these  great  home  resources,  so  that,  whether  in  peace  or  war, 
they  may  have  within  themselves  the  power  and  ability  to  meet,  upon  cally 
all  demands  upon  them  ?  Without  the  necessary  development  of  mines, 
and  of  transportation  facilities,  to  supply  every  section  of  the  country  with 
home-produced  fuel,  where  would  this  country  be  in  case  of  a  foreign  war  ? 
For  an  answer  to  this  question  we  have  only  to  look  to  our  past  history, 
and  not  very  far  back  at  that.  It  is  a  received  axiom,  that  history  always 
repeats  itself;  we  can,  therefore  without  hesitation  judge  the  future  by  jthe 
past,  and  we  shall  proceed  to  look  back  for  the  short  period  of  ten  years,  to 
show  our  readers  what  would  probably  be  the  result  were  the  increased  pro- 
duction of  bituminous  coal  to  be  suspended,  and  we  thereby  compelled  to 
look  in  future  to  a  foreign  country  for  the  supply  of  our  growing  wants. 
We  think  that  the  following  short  statement  of  facts  will  show  at  once  not 
only  the  folly  of  such  a  course,  but  that  the  removal  of  the  duty  from  bitu- 
minous coal  would  be  a  wilful  throwing  of  ourselves,  our  manufactures,  and 
the  employees  in  our  factories,  into  the  hands  of  those  who,  during  the  late 
troubles  in  this  country,  made  loud  professions  of  friendship,  while  they 
were  at  the  same  time  reaping  large  and  even  exorbitant  harvests  from  our 
unfortunate  necessities.  In  doing  this  we  shall  take  Boston  as  a  sample 
port,  it  being  one  of  the  largest  markets  for  coal,  and  certainly  its  prox- 
imity to  the  Nova  Scotia  mines,  and  distance  from  Cumberland,  would  seem 
to  place  it  in  a  most  enviable  position  for  obtaining  at  all  times  ai  cheaper 
supply  of  bituminous  coal  from  the  British  provinces,  but  whether  their  ex- 
•perience  gives  them  any  cause  for  congratulation,  or  any  sound  reason  for 
expecting  that  duty-free  coal  will  be  purchased  by  them  any  lower  than  if 
the  duty  remains,  we  leave  our  readers  to  infer  from  the  following  table 
which  has  been  compiled  with  great  care  from  the  most  reliable  statistics 
attainable.  It  may  be  well  to  state  that  the  prices  of  Nova  Scotia  coal  in 
this  table  are  derived  from  the  weekly  reports  quoted  in  the  "  Boston  Ship- 
ping List,''  while  those  of  Cumberland  coal  are  made  from  the  sales  books 
of  three  of  the  largest  shippers  of  the  latter  coal,  including  an  average  of 
the  actual  freights  paid  by  them  upon  shipments  to  Boston. 
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J   erage  Prices  of  Bituminous  Coal  delivered  upon  the  wharf  at  Boston  daring  the 

following  Years. 

THR    PRICE    OF    PICTOU    COAL   INCLUDES   THE   AMOUNT   OF    DUTT    PAID. 

Cumberlnnd.      Pictou,  Nora  Scotia.        Dnty  paid. 

1862 $6.57  $5.60  Free. 

1863 8.04  7.40 

1864 10.88  10.40 

1865 10.32  9.60 

1866 J    9.50  8.54  $1.25 

1867 7.09  8.10  1.25 

1868 7.79  8.16  1.25 

1869 7.51  7.78  1.25 

1870 6.78  6.60  1.25 

1871 7.00  6.54  1.25 

The  so-called  reciprocity  treaty  expired  in  March,  1866,  and  as  the  above 
figures  show  a  decline  in  price  since  that  date,  and  as  the  prices  quoted  are 
duty  paid,  surely  the  consumers  of  bituminous  coal  in  Boston  have  no  rea- 
son to  complain,  or  to  assert  that  the  duty  is  paid  by  them  or  enhances  the 
price  of  their  fuel. 

Fearing  lest  the  fact  that  the  above  quoted  figures  were  compiled  from 
private  sources,  may  possibly  induce  the  advocates  of  free  coal  to  assert  that 
they  have  been  manipulated  to  suit  the  ideas  of  American  coal  producers, 
we  have  been  led  to  append  the  following  figures  from  the  United  Stales 
Reports  of  Commerce  and  Navigation,  which,  although  not  showing  such  a 
wide  difference  in  value  as  those  previously  quoted,  are  still  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  the  American  consumer  has  not  suffered  from  the  imposition  of 
a  duty  of  $1.25  by  the  United  States  Government.  In  the  following  table 
we  have  taken  the  sworn  gold  valuations  at  point  of  shipment,  and  the  varia- 
tions between  them  and  the  previously  quoted  figures,  are  occasioned  by  the 
different  profits  made  by  the  shippers  in  various  seasons,  less  the  amount  of 
freight  and  duty  paid.  We  shall,  before  the  close  of  this  paper,  endeavor 
to  show  the  profits  made  by  operators  in  Nova  Scotia  coal,  and  who  reaps 
the  benefit  of  them,  but  will  proceed  now  to  extract  information  from  the 
United  States  Reports  of  Commerce  and  Navigation : 

Gold  valnatioT)  at  point        Reduced  to  vain- 
No.  of  tons  imported.  of  shipment.  ation  per  ton. 

1861 532,790  $1,768,220  ^3.32 

1862 541,104  1,727,960  3.19 

1863 579,300  1,890,300  3.26 

1864 477,019  1.661,317  3.48 

1865 544.755  1,778,080  3.26 

1866 697,718  1,737.429  2.49 

1867 521,305  1,455,044  2.79 

1868 396.230       .  1.281,356  3.23 

1869 423,810  1.216,247  2.87 

1870 420.683  1,110,316  2.63 

1871 420,524  1,024,704  2.55 

We  think  that  we  have  proved  beyond  question  in  the  foregoing  corrobo- 
rated remarks,  that  the  consumers  of  coal  have  not  been  damaged  in  the 
least  possible  degree  by  the  existing  duty  upon  coal,  and  we  might  with 
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confidence  rest  our  case  here,  but  that  so  much  has  been  said  upon  the 
subject  to  draw  attention  to  their  supposed  oppressions,  that  we  think  it  ad- 
visable to  carry  the  subject  further  and  show  in  what  way  they  have  been 
and  will  actually  be  benefited  by  a  continuance  of  the  duty.  It  is  a  well 
established  fact  in  political  economy  that  the  manufacture  or  production 
of  one  article  in  any  neighborhood  always  occasions  an  equivalent  demand 
in  that  neighborhood  for  articles  produced  in  it  or  others,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  laborers  required  in  the  production  of  the  first-named  article. 
This  being  admitted  by  all  parties,  we  think  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
showing  that  the  production  of  coal  at  home  is  immediately  of  greater 
benefit  to  manufacturers  of  almost  every  description  of  goods  than  their 
dependence  upon  foreign  sources  of  supply  for  their  wants.  Coal,  being  a 
very  bulky  article,  represents  a  heavy  proportion  of  manual  labor,  which  is 
found,  by  careful  examination,  to  be  one  day's  labor  for  three  men  to  each 
ton,  by  the  time  it  is  put  on  board  vessel  at  the  seaboard.  This  is  without 
taking  into  account  the  vast  amount  of  heavy  machinery  and  railroad  roll- 
ing stock  necessary  in  its  production  and  transportation.  We  shall  confine 
our  attention  to  bituminous  coal,  and  beg  our  readers  to  bear  in  mind  that 
it  is  a  widely  different  article  from  anthracite. 

The  annual  consumption  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
States  is  about  4,000,000  tons ;  consequently,  it  represents  one  day^s  labor  of 
12,000,000  men ;  or,  as  the  average  working  time  is  226  days  to  the  year,  the 
number  of  hands  actually  employed  in  the  production  and  transportation 
of  this  article  is  upwards  of  50,000.  Now,  to  supply  the  wants  of  this 
army  of  industrious  men,  representing,  with  their  families,  not  less  than 
250,000  souls,  requires  the  products  of  many  seaboard  factories,  and  the 
provisions  grown  upon  many  a  prairie  farm.  The  average  price  of  bitumi- 
nous coal  at  the  pit's  mouth  is  about  $1.25  per  ton,  one-half  of  which,  it 
may  be  said,  is  expended  in  clothing  from  American  factories,  and  the  bal- 
ance in  provisions ;  consequently,  the  men  who  work  in  the  darkness  and 
danger  of  the  mines  feel  that  they  may  justly  make  the  following  appeal 
to  their  fellow  workmen,  who  are  more  blessed  than  they,  in  being  privi- 
leged to  work  constantly  under  the  rays  of  the  sun  : 

Manufacturers  and  workingmen  of  the  East,  who  depend  upon  us  for 
your  supply  of  fuel  wherewith  to  keep  your  machinery  in  motion,  do  you 
not  also  draw  from  our  hard-earned  wages  a  considerable  proportion  of  tlie 
money  with  which  you  pay  and  are  paid  ?  "VVe  do  not  grudge  you  the 
amount,  because  we  are  mutually  employed  by  it.  But  why  should  you 
desire  to  purchase  your  supply  of  fuel  from  a  foreigner,  who  purchases 
nothing  from  you,  but  to  whom  you  are  obliged  to  pay  as  much  for  it  as  we 
ask  you  ?  Is  it  not  to  your  advantage  to  buy  from  us,  so  as  to  enable  us  to 
return  the  favor,  by  buying  the  product  of  your  factories,  wherewith  to 
rlothe  us  while  at  our  arduous  work  ? 

Farmers  of  the  West,  whose  fertile  prairies  almost  spontaneously  bring 
forth  bountiful  crops  of  grain,  we,  the  residents  of  the  rocky  ledges  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains,  look  to  you  to  supply  us  with  the  provisions  neces- 
sary to  sustain  us  in  the  laborious  and  dangerous  work  which  we  follow. 
We  stand  between  you  and  your  European  consumers.  Is  it  not  better  that 
we  should  consume  your  grain,  and  thus  save  you  the  extra  transportation 
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charges  necessary  to  reach  a  more  distant  market?  We  therefore  look  to 
both  the  seaboard  manufacturer  and  the  Western  agriculturist,  to  assist  us 
in  retaining  the  present  duty;  as,  while  it  is  a  great  boon  to  us,  it  is  cer- 
tainly no  damage  but  a  decided  advantage  to  both  of  them. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  foregoing  table,  that  in  the  past  eleven  years 
we  have  imported  5,555,238  tons  of  coal,  valued  at  point  of  shipment  at 
$17,330,973,  gold,  which  amount  we  have  sent  out  of  the  country  without 
reaping  the  least  advantage  by  so  doing.  Were  this  importation  to  be  paid 
for  by  an  increased  demand  for  our  products,  to  a  similar  or  a  greater 
amount  than  the  sum  represented,  our  Eastern  manufacturers  might  possi- 
bly be  benefited  by  a  continued  importation  of  their  necessary  supplies  of 
fuel.  But  such  is  not  the  case,  as  we  shall  prove  to  the  satisfaction,  we 
think,  of  our  readers ;  not  from  estimated  reports,  but  from  official  statistics. 
Upon  examining  the  U.  S.  Report  of  Commercial  Relations  for  the  year 
1865,  we  find  upon  page  35  that  our  Consul  at  Pictou  (from  w4iich  port  the 
larger  portion  of  imported  coal  is  derived)  makes  the  following  statement 
of  the  shipments  from  his  district,  their  value,  and  the  value  of  importations 
from  the  United  States  to  the  various  collieries  named. 

Collieries.  Tons  shipped  Value  of  shipments  Value  of  imports 

to  U.  S.  to  U.  S.  from  U.  S. 

Lingran  Mines 56.000  $127,000  $1,700 

Little  Glace  Bay 90,000  225.000  3,000 

International  M.  Co 13,000  23,000  1,000 


Total 159,000  tons.        $375,000  $5,700 

It  will  be  observed  from  this  that  even  under  the  vaunted  advantages  of 
the  Reciprocity  Treaty  (then  in  full  force),  the  goods  of  all  descriptions  sent 
to  this  coal  district  from  the  United  States  only  amounted  to  3r]j  cents  per 
ton  of  coal  imported  from  it,  the  whole  balance  of  our  large  importation 
having  to  be  paid  in  specie,  thus  draining  us  of  that  article  without  benefit- 
ing our  New  England  consumers  of  coal  one  iota  in  the  cost  of  fuel,  and 
being  really  a  disadvantage  to  them,  to  the  extent  that  it  injured  their  home 
market  for  the  product  of  their  factories.  While  this  was  the  case  proved 
with  New  England  manufacturers,  were  not  the  interests  of  Western  grain 
and  provision  producers  damaged  to  a  far  greater  extent,  by  preventing  the 
increase  of  population  by  immigration  into  our  American  bituminous  coal 
districts  ?  Undoubtedly  was  it  so ;  and,  therefore,  do  we  add  our  appeal  to 
that  of  the  miners  (before  quoted)  to  Western  agriculturists,  to  preserve  the 
present  duty,  and  thus  insure  the  increased  development  of  our  own  vast 
coal  resources  and  their  own  market  for  produce. 

The  tables  above  inserted  present  another  wide  field  for  discussion,  and 
one  which  we  think  can  be  decided  in  but  one  way.  Under  our  ancient, 
prudent,  and  good  navigation  laws  (which,  by  the  by,  are  nearly  as  old  as 
our  government,  being  among  the  first  laws  passed  by  the  first  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  still  in  full  force),  it  is  imperative  that  all  coasting 
trade  between  ports  of  our  own  country  shall  be  carried  on  in  American 
bottoms.  For  several  years  past  there  has  been  a  great  cry  and  distur- 
bance in  regard  to  the  decline  of  American  commerce,  and  of  Amerijaii 
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ship-building  interests ,  and  as  these  questions  are  closely  allied  to  the  coal 
question,  we  must  incidentally  look  at  the  effect  which  the  duty  upon  coal 
has  upon  them. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  ship-building  interests  are  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  seaboard  States,  and  by  examination  we  find  them  to  be  mainly 
in  the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Khode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, New  Jersey,  etc.,  etc.  The  coasting  trade  has  been  recognized  by 
all  maritime  nations  as  an  invaluable  school,  in  which  hardy  seamen  are 
trained,  and  become  ready  to  take  their  places  in  the  navy,  upon  the  least 
show  of  naval  warfare,  and  form  a  necessary  reserve  from  which  to  draw 
those  skilful,  brave,  intelligent  men,  who  have  always  been  the  pride 
of  our  navy ;  and  yet,  by  the  abrogation  of  the  duty  upon  coal,  it  is  pro- 
posed not  only  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  those  who  have  invested  their 
capital  in  the  development  of  home  coal  resources,  but  to  cripple  the  inter- 
ests of  our  ship-builders  to  an  enormous  extent,  as  well  as  to  increase  the 
present  difficulty  in  finding  active  seamen  with  which  to  supply  even  the 
limited  wants  of  the  navy  in  time^  of  peace.  What  then  will  be  the  effect 
when  war's  clarion  note  demands  that  we  at  once  put  our  coast  defences  in 
active  condition  ?  Should  our  coasting  trade  be  destroyed  or  crippled,  the 
demand  will  then  be  made  in  vain,  and  even  heavy  bounties  will  not  create, 
upon  demand,  able-bodied  seamen.  Many  persons  will  doubtless  say  that 
this  is  a  false  alarm ;  but  we  propose,  by  quoting  from  the  afore-mentionea 
report  of  our  Consul  at  Pictou  in  1865,  to  prove  that  the  foreign  coal 
brought  into  this  country  is  not  carried  in  American  bottoms ;  and  that  by 
supplying  our  seaboard  bituminous  coal  wants  from  a  foreign  country,  we 
not  only  prevent  the  building  up  of  our  own  ship-building  interests,  but  we 
actually  encourage  and  develop  in  a  neighboring  foreign  province  a  dan- 
gerous rival  to  our  home  interests.  But  what  says  our  Consul  in  his  report 
to  the  State  Department  for  1865,  page  37  ?  viz : — 

Statement  showing  Quantity  and  Value  of  the  Exports  to  the    United  States  from 
Pictou,  in  British'^and  foreign  vessels,  during  the  year  ending  September  30th  1865. 

Quantity.  Value. 

Coal  in  British  vessels 148,720  tons.  $371,796 

"    "  foreign        "     16,806     "  41,015 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  that  seven-eighths  of  the  coal  exported  from 
Nova  Scotia  to  the  United  States  was  carried  in  Nova  Scotia  or  British 
vessels  ;  and,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  prices  previously  quoted, 
it  is  evident,  that  had  a  sufficient  duty  upon  coal  been  levied  by  the  govern- 
ment, the  same  amount  would  have  been  sent  to  our  seaboard  towns  from 
either  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore,  thus  necessitating  the  employment  of  a 
large  increase  in  our  native,  or  home,  merchant  marine,  Avhich  would  have 
inured  directly  to  the  benefit,  not  only  of  the  ship-building  interests,  but  of 
the  coal-producing  districts,  manufacturers,  and  producers  of  provisions,  of 
the  whole  country,  without  increasing  the  cost  of  fuel  to  consumers  one  penny 
per  ton. 

There  is  a  very  large  class  of  American  citizens  interested  in  this  matter, 
whom  we   have  not  yet  mentioned,  who,  from  the  vast  amount  of  their 
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investments,  are  entitled  to  be  heard.  We  refer  to  the  transporting  com- 
panies. Among  the  earliest  developments  of  railroads  and  canals  in  the 
United  states,  we  find  that  the  projectors  of  these  enterprises  looked  confi- 
dently to  the  transportation  of  fuel  as  likely  to  be  the  main  stay  of  their 
enterprises;  and,  in  investing  their  means,  they  had  this  object  largely  in 
view.  The  amount  of  capital  directly  invested  in  providing  transportation 
facilities  of  this  necessary  of  life,  is,  in  the  aggregate,  so  enormous  that  we 
are  almost  afraid  to  state  the  actual  amount,  but  can  confidently  assert  that 
it  is  upwards  of  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  The  owners  of  this  vast 
investment  are  scattered  broadcast  throughout  our  Eastern  and  Middle 
States,  and  the  abrogation  of  the  duty  upon  coal  would  at  an  early  day 
aifect  their  investments  in  a  very  serious  manner. 

Another  large  class  of  capitalists  interested  in  the  cause,  are  those  who 
have  advanced  the  necessary  amount  of  means  to  prospect  for  and  develop 
the  hidden  mineral  resources  of  our  coal  regions.  They  have,  without  hesi- 
tation, boldly  entered  the  apparently  barren  mountain  fastnesses  of  our 
country,  and,  at  great  risk  of  loss,  invested  their  means  in  opening  and 
developing  mines ;  building  whole  villages,  and  even  towns,  in  order  to 
accomodate  the  necessary  laborers  to  be  employed  in  prosecuting  their  busi- 
ness. Are  these  enterprising  men  entitled  to  no  consideration  at  the  hands 
of  the  government  which,  by  holding  out  the  bait  of  protection  to  the  extent 
of  ?1.25  per  ton  since  the  year  1866,  against  the  cheap  labor  and  water- 
bound  coal  regions  of  Nova  Scotia,  induced  them  to  embark  their  means  in 
this  undertaking  ?  In  reply  to  this  question,  the  most  pointed  answer  we 
can  make,  is  to  quote  from  the  language  of  two  statesmen,  one  of  whom  was 
the  leader  and  apostle  of  Free  Trade,  while  the  other  was  the  firm  friend 
and  advocate  of  protection  to  American  industry.  First,  we  will  quote  the 
language  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  uttered  by  him  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  in  1833, 
when  speaking  of  the  proposition  to  reduce  the  tariff  rates  ;  he  said,  "  that 
it  had  been  his  fate  to  occupy  a'position  as  hostile  as  any  one  could,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  protecting  policy  ;  but  that  if  it  depended  on  his  will,  he  would 
not-  give  his  vote  for  the  prostration  of  the  manufacturing  interest.  A  very 
large  capital  had  been  invested  in  manufactures,  which  had  been  of  great 
service  to  the  country ;  and  he  would  never  give  his  vote  to  suddenly  with- 
draw all  those  duties  by  which  that  capital  was  sustained  in  the  channel 
into  which  it  had  been  directed."  At  an  earlier  date,  we  find  Daniel  Web- 
ster making  use  of  almost  exactly  the  same  argument,  in  the  Senate  in  1828, 
as  follows,  viz:  "Under  the  prospect  of  advantage  held  out  by  the  law  of 
1824,  men  have  ventured  their  fortunes  and  their  means  of  subsistence 
for  themselves  and  families,  in  woollen  manufactures.  They  have  ventured 
investments  in  objects  requiring  a  large  outlay  of  capital  in  mills,  houses, 
water- works,  and  expensive  machinery."  "With  how  muchsoever  of  undue 
haste,  or  even  of  credulity,  they  may  be  thought  to  have  embarked  in  these 
pursuits,  under  the  hopes  held  out  by  the  government,  I  do  not  feel  it  to 
be  just  that  they  should  be  abandoned  to  their  fate  on  the  first  adverse 
change  of  circumstances." 

From  the  above  quotations  it  is  evident  that  at  least  two  leading  lights  in 
the  United  States  Senate  have  been  opposed  to  the  policy  now  proposed  to 
be  enacted,  and  upon  their  utterances  we  appeal  with  confidence  to   the 
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representatives  of  both  the  protection  and  free  trade  parties,  to  be  allowed 
to  continue  our  work  with  the  protection  which  former  congresses  have 
thought,  with  reason,  it  was  right  and  proper  to  give  us. 

Protection  to  coal  is  no  new  idea;  it  has  not  only  been  thought  neces- 
sary, but  has  actually  been  in  force  for  many  years,  in  fact  long  enough  to 
induce  parties  interested  in  the  trade  to  assume  that  there  was  no  possi- 
bility of  any  change  in  the  policy.  The  prejsent  rate  of  duty  is  much  below 
that  which  was  deemed  necessary  so  far  back  as  1824,  when  it  was  estab- 
lished at  six  cents  per  bushel,  or  equal  to  $1.68  per  ton,  at  which  rate  it 
remained  until  1842,  when  it  was  advanced  to  $1.75  per  ton,  remaining  at 
that  rate  until,  by  the  free-trade  tariff  of  1846,  it  was  put  at  30  per  cent. 
ad  valorem,  gradually  falling  until  1862,  when  it  was  made  $1,  since  which 
time  it  has  been  advanced  again  to  $1.25,  which  is  still  far  below  what  was 
considered  proper  in  1842.  The  American  bituminous  coal  producers  are, 
however,  well  satisfied  to  have  it  retained  at  the  present  rate,  as  while  it 
does  not  prevent  the  importation  of  coal,  could  it  be  guranteed  to  them 
they  would  further  push  forward  the  development  of  this  important 
industry. 

The  above  statement  of  various  rates  of  duty  would  not  present  a  faithful 
history  of  the  same  without  entering  into  the  history  of  the  trade  under  the 
so-called  Reciprocity  Treaty,  which  was  enacted  and  went  into  effect  in  1854. 
Under  the  terms  of  this  treaty  all  products  of  the  British  North  Amer- 
ican Provinces  were  admitted  free  of  duty  into  the  United  States,  and  as 
the  larger  portion  of  our  coal  imports  have  been  drawn  from  those  countries, 
it  is  necessary  for  us  to  examine  the  effect  of  that  treaty,  not  only  upon  the 
production  of  bituminous  coal  at  home,  but  upon  the  prices  which  the  con- 
sumers upon  the  seaboard  had  to  pay  for  the  article.  The  twelve  years 
during  which  this  treaty  was  in  operation  formed,  therefore,  a  period  of 
absolute  free  trade  in  coal,  so  that  a  history  of  that  period  may  be  taken  as 
a  fair  criterion  of  the  effect  upon  home  consumers  of  either  a  renewal  of  that 
treaty,  or  the  putting  of  coal  upon  the  free  list. 

The  total  production  of  coal  in  Nova  Scotia  has  never  reached  700,000 
tons  in  any  one  year,  notwithstanding:  the  great  inducement  offered  them 
for  pushing  their  coal  region  to  its  maximum,  by  twelve  years  of  absolute 
free  trade  with  the  United  States;  and  the  greatest  amount  they  ever  sent 
into  this  country  was  in  1865,  when,  under  the  excessively  high  prices  pro- 
duced by  the  war,  they  succeeded  in  shipping  us  465,000  tons  at  an  average 
price  delivered  in  Boston,  of  $9.60  per  ton.* 

*  The  total  production  of  coal  in  Nova  Scotia  for  the  past  twenty  years  (during  twelve 
of  which  their  product  was  admitted  free)  was  insufficient,  had  it  all  been  sent  to 
the  United  States,  to  supply  the  demand  on  the  seaboard  for  the  past  two  years.  Nor 
can  this  trade  compensate  for  even  the  slightest  shock  to  our  own.  Better  far  abso- 
lutely to  prohibit  the  importation  of  this  coal  than  to  have  that  importation  result  in  a 
decline  of  10  per  cent,  in  our  own  present  production.  The  abrogation  of  the  so-called 
reciprocity  treaty  in  1866  gave  us,  within  two  years,  an  annual  increased  American  pro- 
duction for  consumption  on  the  seaboard  of  33  per  cent.,  or  more  than  the  total  produc- 
tion of  Nova  Scotia,  ha^id^es  ohWgmg  \\\q  people  of  that  Province  to  pay  in  that  year 
(1868)  $285,166  gold  towards  the  support  of  our  government  and  the  relief  of  our  sorely 
taxed  people.  While  this  was  being  done  the  people  of  Boston  got  their  coal  at  $1.44 
per  ton  less  !  How,  then,  can  compensation  to  us  be  found  in  the  application  of  British 
free  trade  theories  in  this  direction  ? 
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One  would  naturally  suppose  that,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  their  mines 
to  tide-water  (the  farthest  being  about  ten  miles),  their  cheap  labor,  and 
easy  water  transportation  to  our  New  England  seaboard,  with  no  duty  to 
pay,  our  Nova  Scotia  neighbors  would  have  sent  coal  enough  to  supply  the 
entire  want  of  every  accessible  part  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  their 
failure  to  do  so  must  be  explained  by  one  of  two  reasons,  viz.,  either  they 
could  not  produce  the  necessary  amount  of  coal,  or  they  were  anxious  not 
to  overstock  the  market,  as  by  so  doing  they  would  undoubtedly  materially 
reduce  their  own  profits  in  the  necessary  reduction  of  prices.  We  think  the 
last  reason  the  real  one,  as  we  find  by  comparing  the  prices  obtained  for 
their  coal  in  the  Boston  market  to  have  always  been,  even  during  free  trade, 
governed  by  the  price  of  Cumberland,  and  so  it  is  to  this  (Jay,  the  provin- 
cial prices  being  always  regulated  by,  and  announced  each  year  after  the 
domestic  prices  are  named. 

During  the  existence  of  the  treaty,  owners  of  American  bituminous  coal 
lands  were  very  lukewarm  about  developing  their  resources,  as  they  had 
vividly  before  them  the  disasters  which  followed  such  investments  made  by 
their  neighbors ;  but  in  1865,  when  the  government  gave  notice  that  the 
treaty  should  become  null  and  void  from  and  after  the  16th  of  March, 
1866,  new  life  was  infused  into  our  bituminous  coal  districts,  and  imme- 
diate preparations  were  made  to  develop  largely  this  heretofore  dormant 
source  of  wealth.  The  result  of  this  increased  activity  is  very  marked  in 
the  following  statement  of  American  bituminous  coal  destined  for  consump- 
tion in  the  seaboard  States  from  all  sources,  in 

1865 1,989.247  tons. 

1866 2,482,932  " 

1867 2,788,103     " 

1868 3.308,655  " 

1869 4.233,980  " 

1870 4. 168,479  " 

1871 4,641,722  " 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  home  production  has  been  doubled  since 
notice  was  given  of  the  abrogation  of  the  reciprocity  treaty,  while  the  im- 
portation from  Nova  Scotia  has  been  reduced  from  404,254  tons  in  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30th,  1866,  to  262,713  tons  in  1871,  and  that  prices  of 
both  home  and  imported  coal  have  largely  fallen,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  quoted  prices  of  Pictou  coal  include  the  didypaid.  It  is,  therefore, 
manifest  that  the  existence  of  the  duty  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  whether  they  be  consumers,  producers,  or  trans- 
porters, but  more  particularly  to  consumers. 

There  is,  however,  one  class  of  American  citizens  who  would  be  benefited 
by  the  removal  of  the  duty  from  coal,  and  but  one,  and  we  are  extremely 
sorry  that  our  duty  to  owners  and  operators  of  bituminous  coal  mines  in 
the  United  States  requires  us  to  refer  to  them.  We  allude  to  those  who  are 
the  Qwners  of  the  Nova  Scotia  coal  mines,  and  who,  from  the  quoted  prices, 
are  evidently  paying  out  of  their  profits  the  present  rate  of  duty.  It  is  an 
established  rule  of  trade  that  the  prices  of  articles  of  equal  quality  is  always 
regulated  by  the  supply  and  demand,  and  that  the  producer  of  the  smaller 
amount  always  follows  in  the  wake  of  his  more  extensive  neighbor.     Coal 
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is  not  an  exception  to  this  rule,  although  many  sophists,  anxious  for  the 
repeal  of  the  duty,  would  fain  make  us  believe  that  it  is  so.  Fortunately, 
we  have  regularly  issued  prices  current  in  our  large  importing  cities,  which 
give  us  periodical  quotations  of  prices  demanded  for  all  leading  articles,  and 
from  these  we  have  compited  the  prices  of  coal  for  years  back,  and  we  see  it 
evident  that  our  Nova  Scotian  neighbors  are  not  ignorant  of  the  rule ;  and 
even  if  they  were,  the  American  owners  of  mines  in  their  country  keep  a 
sharp  lookout  that  they  do  not  sell  the  production  of  their  mines  for  less 
than  the  market  price  of  American  bituminous  coals.  That  these  mines 
are  largely  owned  by  our  fellow-citizens  is  proved  beyond  question  by  the 
following  quotations  from  the  Report  of  Inspector  of  Mines  of  the  Province 
of  Nova  Scotia,  February  3,  1864  :  "The  large  amount  of  capital  already 
expended  within  the  province  by  enterprising  individuals  from  the  United 
States  has  operated  beneficially  in  a  variety  of  ways  independent  of  their 
mining  operations.  *  *  »  *  ^nd  as  regards  the  demand  for  the 
various  qualities  of  coal  we  possess,  we  have  the  influence  and  cooperation 
of  those  residing  in  the  United  States  in  the  necessary  efforts  to  provide  a 
ready  market  for  the  supply." 

Report  of  Chief  Commissioner  of  Mines  for  1864:  "  A  large  amount  of 
foreign  capital  is  being  induced  into  the  province  to  be  expended  in  the 
development  of  these  mines." 

We  are  confirmed  in  our  opinion  that  the  owners  of  these  mines  are  not 
only  our  own  fellow-citizens,  but  that  they  are  fully  alive  to  the  pecuniary 
advantages  of  investing  their  money  in  a  foreign  land,  notwithstanding  the 
duty  of  $1.25,  by  the  "  Report  of  the  Pictou  Mining  Company  "  {organized 
since  the  expiration  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty)^  which  shows  that  six-sevenths 
of  their  directors  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  that  these  gentlemen 
have  not  entered  into  this  investment  of  capital  without  full  investigation 
of  the  effects  of  the  duty  of  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  ton  upon 
their  prospective  profits,  is  evident  in  the  followiag  quotations  from  their 
Report  (page  19) :  "  At  any  port  in  the  United  States  north  of  Cape  Hat- 
teras,  which  admits  vessels  of  seven  feet  draft,  this  coal  can  now  he  delivered 
[notwithstanding  the  temporary  exorbitant  duty  of  one  dollar  twenty-five  cents 
gold  per  ton),  at  a  price  cheaper  for  the  consumer  than  the  best  hard  wood 
at  five  dollars  per  cord." 

From  same  Report  (page  15).:  "Pictou  coal  of  like  character,  for  steam 
and  gas,  as  ours  has  been,  sold  the  past  year  at  the  vessel's  side,  in  Pictou 
Upper  Harbor,  for  two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  per  ton,  leaving  for 
profit  one  dollar  sixty  five  cents  per  ton.  United  States  currency.  We  will 
count  for  this  estimate  only  upon  sales  at  two  dollars  per  ton,  thus  leaving 
us  one  dollar  profit  at  least  upon  each  ton  mined  and  delivered.  The  pro- 
duction of  the  comparatively  insignificant  quantity  of  45,000  tons  only, 
which  would  be  but  the  work  of  three  or  four  months,  will  pay  at  one 
dollar  per  ton,  six  per  cent,  in  gold  upon  the  ten  dollars  per  share  par  value 
of  the  whole  stock  of  $750,000." 

This,  upon  the  face  of  it,  is  not  an  exorbitant  profit,  but  when  we  see  upon 
page  7  of  same  Report,  that  the  above  nominal  capital  of  $750,000  represents 
a  cash  outlay  of  only  $85,000,  it  appears  that  the  dividend  would  be  over  fifty 
per  cent,  per  annum  upon  actual  capital  invested,  at  the  above  small  production. 
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And  were  the  production  per  annum  doubled,  it  would  be  equivalent  to 
returning  the  investors  in  this  operation  the  whole  amount  of  their  invest- 
ment each  year.  The  profit,  which  they  acknowledge,  is  greater  than  ttie 
price  at  which  the  producers  of  American  coal  sell  their  product  at  the  mine. 

The  great  trouble  with  American  coal  operators  is  want  of  stability  in  the 
action  of  Congress.  Could  they  be  assured  that  the  duty  would  be  retained 
at  its  present  rate,  they  would  make  such  developments  in  the  various 
regions  as  would  not  only  insure  a  full  supply  for  all  possible  demands,  but 
would,  by  competition,  keep  the  prices  at  least  as  low  as  at  present. 

It  may  be  asked  why,  if  the  price  of  coal  is  steadily  falling,  are  our  home 
producers  so  anxious,  to  have  the  duty  retained  ? 

In  reply,  we  would  state  that  a  large  part  of  the  labor  required  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  colliery  is  necessary,  whether  the  product  be  great  or  small ; 
and  that  as  the  tonnage  increases,  the  cost  of  production  per  ton  decreases 
rapidly ;  as  we  have  known  colleries  to  lose  money  rapidly  when  producing, 
say  100  tons  per  day,  while  they  became  profitable  when  the  daily  output 
was  400  tons,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  larger  amount  was  sold  for 
considerably  less  per  ton  than  the  smaller  production.  In  other  words,  the 
profit  in  running  a  colliery  depends  upon  working  it  up  to  its  maximum 
capacity. 

The  foregoing  arguments  have  been  hastily  thrown  together,  and  are  we 
know  faulty  in  many  particulars,  but  we  think  that  from  them  several 
reliable  conclusions  may  be  drawn  as  follows: — 

First.  The  United  States  possesses  ample  coal  territory  to  supply  all  the 
wants  of  its  citizens. 

Second.  The  demands  of  consumers  are  supplied  by  home  mines,  at  least 
upon  as  favorable  terms  as  they  can  possibly  be  by  foreign. 

Third.  According  to  every  sound  principle  of  economy,  the  dictates  of 
common  sense,  and  a  true  regard  for  the  public  weal,  it  is  proper  for  every 
government  to  foster  at  bome,  whenever  possible,  the  supply  of  every  element 
of  natural  wealth,  and  bituminous  coal  in  this  country  is  no  exception  to 
this  rule. 

Fourth.  The  ship-building  interest  will  be  directly  and  very  materially 
benefited  by  the  retention  of  the  ex:isting  duty  upon  coal. 

Fifth.  Under  the  existing  duty,  consumers  of  coal  upon  our  seaboard 
are  being  supplied  upon  more  reasonable  terms  than  they  were  or  can  be 
under  British  free  trade  in  the  article. 

Sixth.  The  government  of  the  United  States  is  now  reaping  an  annual 
revenue  from  foreign  coal  of  $500,000,  not  one  cent  of  which  is  drawn  from 
the  American  coal  consumer. 

It  is  believed  that  the  tables  herein  given  will  prove  to  the  full  and  com- 
plete satisfaction  of  every  candid  mind,  that  the  demand  for  free  foreign  coal 
has  in  it  not  one  redeeming  feature,  unless  it  merely  be  the  consultation 
of  the  interests  of  the  few  American  owners  of  JSTova  Scotia  coal  lands.  As, 
however,  the  owners  of  coal  lands  situated  in  this  country  are  obliged  to 
contribute  largely  of  their  means  towards  local.  State,  and  national  taxation, 
we  cannot  see  upon  what  principle  of  right  these  owners  of  foreign  lands  can 
claim  to  escape  American  taxation,  and  as  the  figures  here  given  prove  be- 
yond a  peradventure  that  it  is  inexpedient  that  they  should  do  so,  \^^  assert 
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with  confidence  that  they  have  no  case.  A  cause  which  is  neither  right  nor 
expedient,  it  would  be  worse  than  a  blunder — a  crime — to  recognize,  and 
tberefore  this  pretended  claim  should  not,  must  not,  and,  we  trust,  will  not 
be.  Confident  in  this  feeling,  we  leave  the  subject  to  Congress  and  the 
country,  and  ask  for  it  only  a  thorough  examination  and  a  settlement  upon 
its  merits. 


THE  END. 
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